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U. S. Chamber Sets 
Forth Economic Ideas 


Resolutions Adopted at Washing- 
ton Meeting Show Opposition 
of Business to New Deal 


HIT GOVERNMENT MEDDLING 


Leaders Insist Everything Will Be All 
Right if Industry Is Left to Solve 
Its Own Problems 


Once a year the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States holds a meeting at its 
national headquarters in the city of Wash- 
ington. The speeches which are delivered 
at this annual meeting and the resolutions 
which are adopted give an indication of 
what the businessmen of America are think- 
ing, for the delegates come from local cham- 
bers of commerce all over the country. It 
is highly desirable that all persons who are 
interested in political and economic prob- 
lems and in the movements of opinion 
should study such conventions as this, for 
business leaders exert a powerful influence 
upon American thought and action. As a 
matter of fact, they have throughout our 
history been more powerful in determining 
governmental policies than any other group 
has been. In the main, they have just about 
had their way in matters of government and 
politics—not completely, of course, but to 
a very considerable extent. Whether or 
not they will be as powerful in the future 
as they have been in the past is a question 
which no one can answer. But their ideas 
deserve consideration. In this article we 
shall, therefore, outline the more important 
declarations made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the resolutions adopted at the re- 
cent annual meeting. We shall also point 
out some of the issues which are involved 
in certain of the resolutions. 


Government and Industry 


1. The Chamber declared that the gov- 
ernment should maintain equality of op- 
portunity for all, but that it should not 
undertake “to impose upon business rules 
of conduct pertaining to such matters as 
wages, hours, conditions and terms of em- 
ployment.” The decision as to what wages 
should be and how long men should work 
should be left to industry itself. 

A statement like this is, of course, chal- 
lenged by many friends of organized labor 
and by those who are generally termed pro- 
gressives, or liberals. The pro-labor and 
liberal argument is that equality of oppor- 
tunity cannot be maintained unless the gov- 
ernment steps in and takes a hand. It is 
contended that if corporations are allowed 
to decide labor issues themselves, they will 
not give the workers a fair deal. The gov- 
ernment must, therefore, step in to see 
that justice is done. The representatives of 
business—at least those whose voices were 
heard at the Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing—hold, however, that attempts at regu- 
lation by the government do more harm 
than good, and that if business is unfettered 
by rules and regulations it will create fair 
and just conditions. It is a customary argu- 
ment of the conservatives that employers 
are obliged to do justice to their employees 
because all the employers are competing 
among themselves for labor, and that the 
workers will take jobs only with the em- 
ployers who maintain the best conditions. 
The reply to this argument is that most 
workers are obliged to take jobs wherever 
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The Need for Patriotism 


No higher obligation rests upon any individual than that he serve his country in a 
spirit of patriotic devotion. Patriotism is essential to good citizenship, for if one feels 
no love of country he can scarcely be expected to maintain a consistent and unselfish 
interest in its welfare. It is right and necessary, therefore, that people everywhere 
But what is patriotism and what are the works of the 
That defini- 


tion is good enough so far as it goes, but it calls for an explanation of the meaning of 


should be taught to be patriotic. 
patriot? We sometimes say that the patriot is one who loves his country. 
one’s country. A country means more than its soil, its rocks, trees, mountains and plains. 
A country is more than its institutions; its schools, churches, and government. When one 
loves his country he is devoted to all these, it is true, but even more he cares for the 
human beings who are its inhabitants and citizens. The soil means little except as the 
home of man, and governments are nothing but agencies or instruments through which 
human beings work to insure their welfare. 


The patriot, then, is one who really cares for his fellow countrymen. He is one who 
unselfishly seeks to find means whereby the conditions of life everywhere may be im- 
proved. The patriot is willing to codperate with his fellows in order to raise the stand- 
ards of all. Patriotism which is not animated by such a motive is not patriotism at all. 
It is a hollow pretense. The person who cheers the flag and praises the Constitution and 
feels a thrill of excitement when the band plays martial airs, but who has contempt for 
the people who live in America, who feels no compassion for the poor, who is not de- 
termined to find a way to improve the quality of American life—such a person is not a 
It is right 
and proper to be devoted to the flag, for it is the symbol of the codperation which is 
We should 
But we should do it in an understanding spirit, remembering 


patriot despite his zeal for symbols. He is either a simpleton or a hypocrite. 


going on among millions of people. We should love and honor the flag. 
respect the Constitution. 
always that they stand for human welfare and that we can prove our devotion to them 
only by serving the people who establish and maintain them. 

We need patriots who 
We need 
patriots who will work untiringly to improve the Jaws and to better economic conditions 


We need a revival and strengthering of patriotism in America. 
love their country so much that they will never break a law, even a traffic rule. 


so that poverty may be banished and so that greater happiness may prevail among the 
families of the land. We need a patriotism which inspires a broad sympathy for Amer- 


icans of every class and station. 


Africa's Importance 


To Europe Increases 


With Far Eastern and Latin Amer- 
ican Markets Threatened, 
Nations Seek Expansion 


ANGLO-FRENCH STAKE LARGE 


But Italy’s Victory in Ethiopia and 
Germany’s Demand for Colonies 
Endanger Monopoly 


For nearly a year now, the attention of 
Europe and the whole world has been 
tightly fastened on Ethiopia as the Italians 
have struggled to wrest that country, the 
last independent nation in Africa, from its 
native emperor and establish it as an Italian 
colony. European diplomacy has been di- 
rected toward defeating the Italians, and as 
the emperor last week fled the capital city 
and the Italians prepared to enter and take 
charge, Europe had to admit defeat in this 
undertaking. It will be only a matter of 
time now before Ethiopia has been trans- 
ferred to Italian control and transformed 
into an Italian preserve, just as every other 
part of the African continent during the last 
century has been grabbed by different 
European powers. 

While the world has been particularly 
concerned with the Ethiopian dispute, 
events of the last few months have had a 
much broader significance. For Italy’s 
struggle against the League of Nations— 
and her victory over the united nations of 
Europe—may have an ominous meaning for 
the future of world peace. As a matter of 
fact, the whole struggle has been more than 
an attempt to seize a backward independent 
kingdom; that sort of thing has been going 
on before without causing a great deal of 
trouble. Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia 
brings into the African picture a new ele- 
ment which may upset things as they: have 
been since the close of the World War, and 
which may easily lead to more serious con- 
sequences. 


Franco-British Domination 


It is the effect upon Africa as a whole 
rather than upon the people of Ethiopia 
that must be taken into account in consid- 
ering the Ethiopian affair. While Africa 
has been parcelled out among the powers of 
Europe, two of them—France and England 
—have exercised the governing control. 
Not only do the French and English actually 
own more territory in Africa than all the 
other European nations, but due to their 
positions in European politics they control 
the African possessions of other powers. 
Thus Belgium and Portugal, which have ex- 
tensive holdings on the Dark Continent, are 
scarcely free to act as they see fit, but must 
rather follow the dictates of Paris and Lon- 
don in formulating African policy and deal- 
ing with their African possessions. It is 
no exaggeration to say that France and 
England together own or control fully 90 
per cent of the African continent. 

It was during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and the early part of the 
twentieth that the European powers gained 
their present stranglehold on Africa. About 
1880 Europe began putting her clutches on 
the continent to the south, across the Med- 
iterranean. During this period, the Euro- 
peans were developing industrially at a 
rapid pace. They needed markets for the 
increased quantities of goods which their 
mills and factories were capable of turning 
out. At the same time, they needed the 
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raw materials and foodstuffs which various 
parts of the African continent could pro- 
duce. The expansion in Africa occurred 
about the same time as the great quest for 
further political and economic control of 
the Far East. It was an incident in the 
great chapter of European imperialism. 


At the time of the World War, practically 
all Africa had fallen into the hands of 
European powers. With the exception of 
Liberia—controlled by American rubber in- 
terests and often referred to as an Ameri- 
can protectorate—and Ethiopia, the whole 
continent had become colonies, possessions, 
or protectorates of the powers of Europe. 
The most juicy slices had been cut off by 
the British, with the French running a close 
second. Great Britain had acquired a strip 
of territory running from the mouth of the 
Nile to the Cape of Good Hope. Her 
African empire equaled more than 4,000,- 
000 square miles. France’s African posses- 
sions were about equal in size, although of 
less value from the economic point of view. 
The Portuguese possessions in Africa to- 
taled about a million and a half square 
miles and the Belgian close to a million. 
Spanish possessions were scattered and of 
minor importance, and although the Italian 
lands in Africa were extensive, they had 
little importance. Libya, on the Mediter- 
ranean, and Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, 
are, for the most part, composed of desert 
lands with few raw materials and are of 
little value from the economic standpoint. 


Germany’s Colonies 


In the prewar African picture, the other 
European power which played an impor- 
tant role was Germany. Of the total 12,- 
000,000 square miles, the German empire 
consisted of 1,000,000. To the Germans 
belonged Southwest Africa, Tanganyika, 
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“A NEW WATCH ON THE RHINE”’ 


—Messner in Newburgh News 


Cameroon, Togoland, and Ruanda-Urundi 
(now part of the Belgian Congo). At the 
close of the war, all these colonies were 
taken from Germany, the Germans being 
considered by the Allies unfit to govern and 
“civilize” the natives. They were given to 
France, England, and Belgium. Ostensibly 
they were placed under the control of the 
League of Nations, the three powers being 
given a mandate to govern and administer 
them. To all practical purposes, however, 
the mandated regions have been treated as 
colonies and have been administered for the 
benefit of the country under whose control 
they were placed. The theory was that 
someday the mandates would be granted in- 
dependence after they had been trained in 
the art of self-government by the European 
mandatory powers. There seems little like- 
lihood, however, that the powers that have 
been controlling them for the last 15 or so 
years will give up their titles without a 
struggle. 


Thus with the close of the World War, 
the major European powers, France and 
England, found their position in Africa 
more secure. They were no longer chal- 
lenged by the Germans. Belgium and Por- 
tugal were in no position to cause them any 
trouble, and Italy was treated as an in- 
ferior, unworthy to share in the African 
spoils. It has been this treatment—in 
addition to the disappointment of Italy 
at not sharing in the distribution of Ger- 
man territory in Europe—that has caused 
the Italians such bitterness since 1919 and 


which intensified their deter- 
mination to get their clutches 
on the only remaining territory 
in Africa not already gobbled 
up by Europe. 

But the mad scramble for 
territory in Africa has not 
been entirely a question of sat- 
isfying national pride and pres- 
tige. While vast sections of 
the continent are deserts and 
practically worthless, there are 
many parts of it with vast re- 
sources which nations seeking 
to expand and become eco- 
nomically powerful cannot ig- 
nore. The whole continent is 
three times as large as Europe 
and four times as large as the 
United States. Many of the 
rich resources have never been 


touched. Some of these re- 
sources are cattle, ivory, gold, 
diamonds, cotton, mahogany, 
palm oil, dates, coffee, wool, — ar 
asbestos, copper, chromite, 
graphite, potash, lead, phos- 
phate, tin, zinc, and many 


others too numerous to men- 
tion. 

It has been demonstrated 
that these resources can actu- 
ally be developed to serve the 
needs of the mother country. Transporta- 
tion and communication facilities have been 
provided at a reasonable rate. Railways, 
motor highways, steamship lines, and even 
airways have been established so as to link 
practically the whole continent. As Mr. 
Lothrop Stoddard points out in a recent 
article appearing in Scribner’s: 

In Africa’s very heart a gigantic industrial 
center has arisen almost overnight, the copper 

mines and smelters of Katanga, Belgian 

Congo, today rivaling those of Butte, Mon- 

tana, and Cerro de Pasco in Peru. Far and 

wide athwart Africa, virgin cotton fields 
which know no boll weevil compete sharply 
with our own South. This African treasure- 
house seems to contain almost everything. 

Virtually all the metals are there in abun- 

dance, together with soils and climate suit- 

able for every agricultural staple of both 
the tropics and the temperate zone. Broad 
plains give ample scope for stock-raising. 

Mighty forests assure the wood supply. 

Africa’s extensive coal fields, though medi- 

ocre in quality, assure adequate - fuel 

through scientific processes already in use. 

And Africa’s coal is amplified by tremen- 

dous sources of water power. So well en- 

dowed is Africa in this respect that it 
could generate something like three times 
as much hydroelectric current as all North 

America could do in like case. 


Only Remaining Region 


The importance of Africa to the Eu- 
ropean nations as a preserve for future 
economic development has been _in- 

creased by certain economic trends in 
other parts of the world during the last 
few years. Europe must seek foreign 
markets if its industries are to prosper. In 
the past, the European nations have held 
great hope in the Orient, but now the 
chances of development in that direction 
are less bright because of the aggressive 
policies which the Japanese government has 
undertaken to put into effect. The Japa- 
nese appear determined to use eastern Asia, 
particularly China, for their own purposes; 
to play the old imperial game of developing 
China as a mar- 
ket for their own 
goods and as a 
source of raw ma- 
terials. They have 
already taken steps 
to close the door of 
Chinese trade to 
the western  na- 
tions. 


Another virgin 
territory for Euro- 
pean expansion has 
been Latin Amer- 
ica. Many of the 
nations, particu- 
larly Great Brit- 
ain, have gone to 
great lengths to 
cement their eco- 
nomic ties with 
South America. 
But the United 


(From a@ map in ‘‘Since 1914,’’ by J. H. Landman. 
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MAP OF AFRICA, TODAY 


States has her own ideas about Latin Amer- 
ica and is now making a more determined 
effort than ever to expand her trade with 
the sister American nations. Europe sees 
a threat to he: future in this development 
and must turn elsewhere. 


Linked to Europe 


Thus Africa is about the only undevel- 
oped region on the earth’s surface where 
the nations of Europe may turn in the fu- 
ture. Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, an out- 
standing leader in European thought, re- 
cently summed up the present situation as 
applied to the relations between Europe 
and Africa in the following manner: 

Africa has become our nearest neighbor, and 
its destiny is part and parcel of our destiny. 
The more Europe departs from Asiatic and 
American politics, the more she is thrown 
back on America. Through the emancipation 
of America and of Asia, she has lost her Latin- 
American markets to the United States and her 
East Asiatic markets to Japan. Africa thus 
represents the future basis of European pro- 
duction and the future market for European 
goods. .. . The transformation of Africa into 
a great European plantation would improve 
the whole economic condition of our continent 
and would raise the standard of living among 
all its peoples. 

The Ethiopian war serves to dramatize 
the importance which one European nation 
attaches to economic development in Africa. 
Mussolini has staked Italy’s all—and his 
own political future—on acquiring territory 
on the African continent which he can use 
to benefit Italy economically. Italy must 
have overseas possessions for her surplus 
products, her surplus population, and to 
supply her industries with the raw materi- 
als they need and her people with the food 
they require. Whether Ethiopia will offer 
these advantages and really bring Italy the 
economic benefits for which she hopes is 
beside the point. The whole campaign has 
been directed with that thought in mind. 

That Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia will 
bring new elements in the African situation 
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A STREET IN ALGIERS, PART OF FRANCE’S COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Barnes and Noble.) 


is perfectly obvious. It con- 
stitutes a definite threat to the 
existing state of affairs on that 
continent. Franco-British con- 
trol of the whole continent is 
seriously menaced as a third 
power, constantly growing in 
strength and prestige, enters as 
a competitor. It was the real- 
ization of this menace to her 
supremacy on the continent 
that brought such bitter oppo- 
sition to Italy on the part of 
the British government. And 
had it not been for other con- 
siderations (particularly the 
need of Italian support in case 
of future difficulties with Ger- 
many) the French, too, would 
in all probability have stood as 
strongly against Italy in her 
African venture. 

What makes the whole Afri- 
can situation important to Eu- 
rope at this particular time is 
the fact that not all the nations 
are satisfied with things as they 
are. The Ethiopian affair has 
served to demonstrate this fact 
in a tragic manner. And the 
Germans are even more dissat- 
isfied than the Italians. They 
are still smarting under the hu- 
miliation of having lost their African em- 
pire at the close of the war. As they have 
grown in military strength and have won 
diplomatic victory after diplomatic victory 
on the European front, they have become 
bolder in demanding the return of their lost 
colonies. One may expect these demands 
to become stronger and more persistent as 
the months go by. Just as the Germans 
have never accepted as final the peace set- 
tlement as it applied to Europe, so they are 
looking forward to the day when the Afri- 
can picture will change and they will enjoy 
the privileges on that continent which the 
other leading powers of Europe enjoy. If 
anything, the Italian victory will serve to 
whet their appetites. 


Changes Suggested 


Certain European statesmen have recog- 
nized the vital importance of Africa to the 
future peace of Europe and have recom- 
mended changes in order to satisfy the dis- 
contented nations. Sir Samuel Hoare, then 
British foreign secretary, made the sugges- 
tion at Geneva several months ago that the 
demands of the dissatisfied European na- 
tions for overseas colonies be satisfied by 
having the richly endowed powers turn over 
some of their possessions to the less fa- 
vored ones. But nations do not generally 
relinquish easily what they have won by 
hard-fought battles, and there is no reason 
to believe that the two nations which pos- 
sess the cream of African territory will be 
more altruistic today than nations similarly 
favored have been in the past. This, at least, 
is the lesson of history. 

Certain observers believe that the Ethio- 
pian war may mark the beginning of a 
series of similar conflicts for control of 
Africa. Such a course is certainly a possi- 
bility. For as soon as the Germans feel 
themselves sufficiently strong they may 
strike out as the Italians have done, unless 
there can be a peaceful reshuffling of colo- 
nies in Africa—an eventuality which is not 
on the horizon at the present time. Thus 
Africa may well become the pivotal point 
upon which the future destiny of all Europe 
will hinge. 
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Ethiopia: Several miles distant from 
Addis Ababa, where mountains ascend 
sharply to form a broad-based plateau, Ital- 
ian troops hasten forward on their mechan- 
ized cavalry, anxious to reach the capital 
city. For them the seven months’ war is 
over. Not one of Emperor Selassie’s armies 
remains to offer any resistance. They hasten 
only because the occupation of the capital 
city will symbolize for them the end of the 
war. 

While the enemy thus approaches, Haile 
Selassie supervises the carting away in an 
automobile of state papers, all that remains 
of his empire. His ministers fly southward 
for refuge. He himself takes his favorite 
son, Prince Makonnen, the Queen Menen, 
and two of his young children and boards a 
train for Jibuti in French Somaliland. There 
he steps off his train, weary, haggard, and 
dejected, deprived of his throne by the 
superior forces of a modern state. The only 
reminder of his former position is a royal 
salute accorded him by a triple line of 
French colonial soldiers and perhaps the 
recollection that in European banks he has 
salted away some $6,000,000. 

Meanwhile Addis Ababa is thrown into 
utter confusion. The old government has 
gone and the new has not yet entered. Tak- 
ing advantage of this situation mobs roam 
the city, pillaging the royal palace, slaying 
indiscriminately, and throwing into horror 
the foreigners huddled in legations and em- 
bassies. 

Contrasting this dismal scene is the time 
of joy and shouting in Rome. Italy has 
conquered and Mussolini, bright and happy 
as he has not appeared for many months, 
addresses a group of peasants. He praises 
the loyalty and devotion of his troops and 
offers to the Italians the prize of their con- 
quest. He announces that 400,000 of the 
500,000 troops in Ethiopia will remain there 
as colonists to cultivate the land and bring 
to it the blessings of civilization. 

In England, the downfall of Ethiopia is 
greeted with disappointment. The British 
feel that all they can do now is to retire 
gracefully from the whole affair, admit the 
defeat of the emperor to be an accomplished 
fact and seek means for improving the 
machinery of the League so that the con- 
quest of another independent state will not 
again take place. 

x * x 


France: Confirming its preliminary vote 
on April 26, the French people have over- 
whelmingly chosen the leftist Popular Front 
to guide them for the next four years. Out 
of a total of 615 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies, 378 were captured by the Com- 
munist, Socialist, and Radical Socialist par- 
ties comprising the Popular Front. The 
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Premier of France, whose cabinet is scheduled to 
fall as a result of the recent elections 
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A PRINCESS, SND PERHAPS A FUTURE QUEEN 


Princess Elizabeth, daughter ef the Duke and Duchess of York, who may someday inherit the throne. 
She is inspecting a house at a miniature model village exhibit. 


outstanding fact of the election is the im- 
patience with which the French are begin- 
ning to view those who have no stable pol- 
icy. This was reflected in the loss incurred 
by the Radical Socialist party, which for 
years has chosen to sit upon the political 
fence smiling both ways and incurring dis- 
pleasure wherever it turned. 

Of striking and undoubtedly far-reaching 
significance is the fact that the Communists 
were able to increase their representation 
in the Chamber from 10 to over 70, and 
that the Socialists emerged as the largest 
party in the Chamber with more than 140 
seats, a distinction enjoyed for a number 
of years by the Radical Socialists. 

It remains to be seen now if the Social- 
ists, Communists, and Radical-Socialists, 
can succeed in organizing a government. 
They are all pledged to carry out the pro- 
gram on which the Popular Front cam- 
paigned and which calls for reform of the 
Bank of France, nationalization of the mu- 
nitions industry, government ownership 
and operation of insurance companies, rail- 
roads, power companies, and public utilities. 
It is believed that Edouard Daladier, former 
premier and president of the Radical-Social- 
ist party, or Leon Blum, head of the Social- 
ist party, will assume the premiership. 

By this election the people of France 
have unmistakably repudiated the Fascist 
Leagues, which have had the support of 
many conservatives, and which have cam- 
paigned against parliamentary government. 
They have hinted of civil war in the event 
of a Popular Front victory, but it is a ques- 
tion whether they will dare to make trouble 
in view of their decisive defeat. Whatever 
happens, the election marks an important 
turning point for France. 


* * * 


Austria: A crisis that has been brewing 
for months is now threatening Austria. It 
has broken out from under various guises, 
all rather vague, alike only in that they all 
point to the confusion prevalent in the land 
which has become associated popularly 
with gay, lithesome waltzes, moonlight, and 
garden cafes. 

One aspect of the crisis involves the two 
most important officials of the government, 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg and Vice- 
Chancellor Ernst von Starhemberg, and has 
to do with bringing back to Austria demo- 
cratic forms of government. It was as a step 
in this direction that the chancellor sought 
the dissolution of Prince Starhemberg’s pri- 
vate army, the Heimwehr. The prince op- 
posed such a move. Dramatically he an- 
nounced: “Only over my dead body will 
the fascist Heimwehr be disarmed.” He 


claimed that his troops were necessary for 
the defense of Austria; he charged Chancel- 
lor Schuschnigg with being misled by false 
friends. It is impossible, he concluded, for 
Austria to have any but a fascist régime, 
and to advocate democracy is nothing but 
high treason. 

The bitterness of this personal feud was 
accentuated by the financial collapse of 
Austria’s largest insurance company. As a 
result of the disclosure of the company’s 
records, many of the chancellor’s supporters 
were charged with accepting funds illegally. 
These facts were used by Prince Starhem- 
berg further to discredit his superior. 


While these bickerings were going on. 
Austrian troops were reported to have been 
massed close to the German border. This 
move was apparently made to stave off any 
intention on the part of Hitler to take ad- 
vantage of Austria’s muddled situation by 
occupying some of her territory. 


x * * 


England: What the color and pageantry 
of a monarch cost the people of Great 
Britain was revealed recently in a special 
budget presented to Parliament on the main- 
tenance of King Edward and his immediate 
family. It is customary, at the accession of 
a new king, for the House of Commons to 
set aside a fixed annual sum for the royal 
family and the amount to King Edward is 
upward of $3,000,000. 

The only opposition to this grant came 
from a Communist newspaper, which 
termed it “bigger and better doles for the 
royal unemployed.” On the whole, the Brit- 
ish people are well content to allow the royal 
family whatever funds it needs. The atti- 
tude of most of them is expressed in the 
rhetorical question of one of their news- 
papers: “What would various other nations 
offer for such a form of government could 
mere funds secure it?” The British note. 
first of all, that the expense of maintaining 
the royal family is considerably less than it 
used to be. George III, who lived at the 
time of the American Revolution when his 
country had fewer subjects, received over 
$4,000,000 annually. Compared to the $4.- 
000,000 which the Italian royal family still 
obtains, the expense of the English royal 
household is regarded in England as slight. 

Moreover, these figures do not tell the 
whole story. Actually, the British are mak- 
ing a profit from the institution of mon- 
archy. King Edward is himself a very rich 
man. He is the largest landholder in Eng- 
lartd and receives revenues each year total- 
ing $6,000,000 which he does not keep for 
himself, but rather turns over to the British 
treasury. He is thus, in a sense, paying his 


own way through kingdom and helping to 
balance the budget. 


* * 


Germany: The extent to which high 
German officials themselves disagree on 
government policy was revealed last week 
with the appointment of General Hermann 
Goering as financial dictator, apparently to 
displace Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. As minister 
of economics and president of the Reichs- 
bank, Dr. Schacht has been a moderating in- 
fluence in Germany. He has consistently 
fought to maintain the government’s credit 
and to discourage exorbitant expenditure. 
His views were not shared by the more 
radical members of the Nazi party, who 
have been clamoring for the continuation 
of vast outlays by the government to help 
industry and support exports. 

It is apparently in answer to their in- 
sistent demands that Hitler has appointed 
General Goering to Dr. Schacht’s post. The 
move may be regarded only as a gesture. 
It is assumed that Dr. Schacht will not al- 
together give up his important position but 
will rather direct policies from behind the 


scenes. 
* * * 


Mexico: Presaging a period of quiet 
devoted to economic and social improve- 
ment is the announcement by the Mexican 
government of a six-year plan to stimulate 
industrial expansion. Under the program 
now being drawn up, President Lazaro Car- 
denas will be authorized to give funds to a 
national bank which will, in turn, make 
loans to growing industries. In approving 
this project, President Cardenas argued 
that it is not the lack of capital which has 
retarded the progress of his country but 
rather the absence of any well-organized 
aims. Methods of production, he main- 
tained, have been backward. The poverty 
of a large part of the Mexican people has 
prevented any increase in the consumption 
of goods. A reorganization of industry 
would make it possible for his country to 
create foreign markets, resulting in in- 
creased employment. 
* * * 

The death of King Fuad at the age of 69 
brings to the Egyptian throne a young man 
of 16, Crown Prince Farouk. Until the 
young king reaches the legal age of 18, 
power will be exercised by a regency. 

* * * 

Tension between Japan and Russia has 
been greatly eased during the past few 
weeks. Provocative incidents have been 
lacking and there is genuine hope that a 
peaceful settlement of present difficulties 
will considerably minimize the danger of a 
future struggle. 
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HJALMAR SCHACHT 


President of the Reichsbank and acting minister of 
economics in Germany 
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HERE COMES THE FLEET 


And a bigger and better fleet it will be if the $531,000,000 appropriation bill for the Navy Department is passed 


by Congress. 


Hull and Neutral Rights 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull plans to 
bring the problem of neutral rights before the 
conference of American nations which is to 
meet in Buenos Aires. He wants the nations of 
the western hemisphere to decide upon the 
rights of trade which they, as neutrals, would 
insist upon in time of war among other powers. 
It the American powers could agree upon a 
statement of the trade privileges which neutrals 
should enjoy, they would probably ask other 
nations to join in the agreement, giving the 
statement of rights the force of international 
law. 

It is certain that the United States will not 
insist upon the right to trade freely in all 
kinds of goods with nations which are fighting. 
Our government will forbid Americans to sell 
arms or ammunition to warring nations. That 
will remove one important source of trouble 
with belligerents. Our government may go 
further and prevent the sale of supplies needed 
in war, like oil and cotton, in greater amounts 
than were sold to the belligerents before the 
war started. In other words, it may try to 
prevent the development of a war trade or 
abnormal trade in war supplies of nearly 
all kinds. There are many Americans who 
are willing to go even further than this; who 
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Secretary of the Navy Swanson is recovering from his 
recent serious illness 


would like our government to stop trade 
of every sort with nations that are fighting in 
order that we may not become involved in 
quarrels with nations which are trying to pre- 
vent the shipment of goods to their enemies. 
Secretary Hull probably does not favor 
going that far. He would like our people 
to be able to sell their products, other than 
war supplies, to nations even if they are fight- 
ing. At the same time, he wishes America to 
keep out of war. So he is trying to secure an 
international agreement defining the rights of 


Whether the United States needs a large 


navy is a matter of considerable controversy. 


trade which will be accorded to neutrals. The 
first step toward such an agreement is to have 
the American nations decide upon the rules 
which should be adopted. The policy regarding 
neutral trade which the United States will adopt 
in case of a European war may depend largely 
upon decisions made at Buenos Aires. These 
decisions may go far to determine whether 
we will stay out of “the next war” or be 
drawn in. Hence the bringing of the question 
before the conference is a matter of first 
importance. 


Tax Bill—Stage Il 


The tax bill, proposed by President Roose- 
velt to cover the costs of the new farm bill, 
the veterans’ bonus and the treasury losses 
resulting from the invalidation of the AAA by 
the Supreme Court, passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives in a revised form. The legislators 
had made important changes which would 
have reduced the tax yield by $380,000,000. 
When the measure came to the Senate for 
consideration, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau was called in by the Senate Finance 
Committee to give his views on it. He main- 
tained that it was necessary to enact the tax 
bill in the form recommended by President 
Roosevelt. Unless this were done, he argued, 
the government could not look forward to a 
gradual balancing of the budget. He pointed 
out that as a result of the bonus and the 
Supreme Court AAA decision the deficit of the 
current fiscal year would reach the all-time 
high of close to $6,000,000,000. Only by the 
enactment of the President’s tax measure, he 
concluded, could this deficit be reduced. And 
he suggested that further taxes be imposed 
to bring the total added return to nearly 
$1,000,000,000. 

It is expected that the secretary’s arguments 
will carry weight with members of the Senate 
and result in passing the bill in its original 
form. In the meanwhile, hearings on the meas- 
ure are being conducted by the Finance Com- 
mittee which is prepared to listen to a long 
array of witnesses. The most outspoken op- 
position to the bill comes from representatives 
of business who claim that the tax on undi- 
vided profits of corporations would work se- 
rious hardship to small firms. They maintain 
that all industry has grown as a result of 
plant improvement and that this measure 
would make it impossible for a growing cor- 
poration to expand its activities. 


The Market 


The prices of stock, or shares of ownership 
in corporations, usually go up or down with 
general business. If business is good and 
corporations are making money, the price of 
stock goes up. This is natural, for property 
upon which money can be made is more val- 
uable than property which gives little or no 
return on the investment. But it often happens 
that the stock market goes up or down faster 
than business does. During the last year or 
so, stock prices have advanced rapidly. Busi- 
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ness has been improving slowly, but people 
with money to invest have figured that shares 
of ownership in corporations would be worth 
much more in a few years than at present, so 
they have been buying stock. They have been 
willing to pay more for stock than it is worth 
today because they have figured that recovery 
would continue and that stock values would be 
worth even more than present prices after a 
while. 


So prices rose almost without interruption 
from March 1935 to April 1936. By last 
month a general feeling developed that stock 
prices had gone too far ahead of business 
recovery. Many investors and speculators who 
had been buying began to sell. This caused 
prices to fall. The break in the market was 
the most severe since July 1933. On the av- 
erage prices were five per cent to 10 per cent 
lower at the end of April than at the first of 
the month. This does not mean that business 
recovery will be checked as it was in 1933. 
That may or may not happen. Most people 
think it will not. The break in stock prices 
means merely that the market had been pushed 
unreasonably high and that there has been a 
correction. 


Landon Up 


The overwhelming victory of Governor Lan- 
don of Kansas in the Massachusetts Repub- 
lican primaries came as a surprise to many 
political observers. About one-fourth of the 
registered voters in the state went to the polls. 
But five-sixths of the Republicans who ex- 
pressed a preference for a presidential candi- 
date voted for the man from the Middle West. 
Delegates to the national party conventions 
are not bound by law to vote for the man pre- 
ferred by the people of their state, but they are 
considered morally bound to do so. The Mas- 
sachusetts delegates regard the recent pri- 
maries as virtually a command to vote for 
Landon at the coming convention in Cleveland. 

The chief reasons for the success of Gov- 
ernor Landon in Massachusetts seem to be: 
(1) the Republican voters were convinced 
that Herbert Hoover could never again become 
president; (2) Landon seems to be the best 
“available” man, the most likely Republican 
vote-getter; (3) the shrewd management of 
his campaign, the fact that he made no 
promises or bargains, did not denounce all of 
the New Deal, and carried on no tub-thump- 
ing campaign in the Bay State seemed to win 
the support of even conservative Republicans; 
and (4) the support of the Hearst newspapers 
and the appeal made on Landon’s behalf by 
former Governor Fuller helped to swing Mas- 
sachusetts in his direction. 


Building a Big Navy 


Two new battleships, 18 new smaller ves- 
sels, 333 new airplanes, and an increase of 
6,500 in the navy’s enlisted strength, are pro- 
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MAYBE IT’S DONE WITH MIRRORS 


—Talburt in Washington News 





vided for in $531,068,707 naval supply billwage 
overwhelmingly passed by the House of Rely be 
resentatives. The largest peacetime nay 
bill in our history now goes to the Sena 
where it is expected to be approved withoy 
difficulty. em 

The battleships are the first to be copfhent 
structed since the Washington Naval Treapjbdus 
of 1922 brought an international holiday iff Ser 
such building—a holiday which ends this yeafeopl 
with the death of naval limitation treaties. They 
battleships will serve to replace two of thosflspen 
now considered obsolete and will thus brings ta 
no increase in the size of America’s capitaibyne 
ship armada. They will, however, contribytebad i 
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SOLDIERS—BUGER 


Silhouetted against a morning sky this jackhamm 
bia River pr 


to the modernization and further efficiency o/fadn 
the fleet. “to 

Representative Marcantonio of New York§Am 
aided by midwestern farm members, made i 
determined attempt to have the provisions for 
new battleships struck from the bill. “Let 
us bear in mind,” he said, “that if we approve 
this policy of building two capital ships, iff , 
means that we are shooting off the pistol thal, 
will start a world naval race. We are arming * 
for an imperialistic war. . . .The burden mus}, 
be borne by the workers of this country andj, 
of the world.” 

Chairman Vinson of the House Naval Com > 
mittee defended the battleship clause, df, 
claring that the United States should not be 
left “at the pity and charity of other nations, 
and that “the gentleman from New York seeks 
to destroy our treaty navy.” 


Steiwer Attacks en 


Strong, unrelenting criticism of Presiden! b 
Roosevelt and his administration marked ths 
first important address of Senator Frederick ce 
C. Steiwer since his selection as temporaryy 
chairman of the Republican national conveng 
tion. Speaking in New York City, the Oregon’ 
senator analyzed New Deal policies, attempted 4 
a refutation of the President’s Jefferson Dag 
address and called for the election, in Novem™™ 
ber, of a Republican administration. 

Of the New Deal, Senator Steiwer said thi! 
it was made up of the discards of all the old 
deals. It lacks a constructive program. It 
shot with inconsistencies. In its hands, th 
work-relief program had become a tool of th 
politicians. It has increased the public debt 
It has imposed new taxes. And it has failed (4 
solve the problems of unemployment. 

Following these charges, the senator toal t 
issue with President Roosevelt’s statement tha 
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bilflwages ought to and must go up with prices.” 
Reo be sure, he admitted, the cost of living 
ased 20 per cent under the New Deal; 
t wages have increased by only eight per 
thoulent. And as for raising the standard of living, 
» maintained that it was folly for a govern- 
corffent to try to do so by curtailing production in 
dustry and agriculture. 

y hg Senator Steiwer declared that the American 
yeafpeople must oust the present administration. 
They must demand a reduction in government 
spenditures ; they must not permit an increase 
taxation; they must cast their choice for a 
sne and sound recovery. “The untrained 
d immature manipulators of the New Deal 
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working on the Grand Coulee Dam on the Colum- 
striking picture. 
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if:dministration are not competent,” he charged, 
‘to administer the governmental affairs of the 
YorkfAmerican people.” 
de a 
5 for 
‘IThe Other Side 
eh At about the same time that Senator Stei- 
ming" Was forcefully attacking the Roosevelt ad- 
musfstration in a New York address, Secre- 
and?’ of Commerce Daniel C. Roper was de- 
‘ending it in an address delivered before the 
an tational meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
del Washington. He reminded his audience that 
be American industry had reached a dangerous 
ns” crisis: when the Roosevelt administration 
ecksf *™¢ into power in 1933, and then gave the fol- 
lowing figures of improvement which has oc- 
curred since that time. Industrial production, 
he says, has increased by 42 per cent; factory 
employment is up 41 per cent; factory pay- 
rolls 95 per cent; farm incomes, not counting 
benefit payments from the government, are up 
45 per cent; department store sales 38 per 
ent; freight car loadings 25 per cent; stock 
ices 129 per cent; foreign trade 104 per cent; 
‘onstruction contracts 236 per cent. The 
‘ational income, he said, has increased from 
‘he low figure of about $40,000,000,000 which 
Dai" had reached at the end of the Hoover ad- 
‘B™ustration to around $55,000,000,000. Busi- 
8s as a whole throughout the United States 
tha! "as failing to break even in 1933. All the busi- 
“ass establishments taken together were run- 
It iting a deficit of $9,000,000,000. Now they are 
‘little more than breaking even. They have 
oq out the losses and are making a slight 
Drofit, 
Secretary Roper attributes these gains largely 
0 the policies which have been carried out by 
toos the Roosevelt administration. Republican crit- 
“S, of course, disagree with this conclusion, 








just as the Democrats disagree with the charges 
made by Senator Steiwer. 


Impasse in New Jersey 


“Relief should be administered by the 
states. They understand their own local 
problems. . . .They will administer relief with 
a minimum of expense and a maximum of 
efficiency.” 

So comes the voice over the radio of Warren 
Barbour, Republican senator from New Jersey, 
attacking the New Deal’s administration of 
nationwide relief. Almost at the same mo- 
ment that he is advising that relief be turned 
over to the states, the governor of his own 
state of New Jersey is telling the unemployed 
that he cannot provide money for them unless 
the legislature can agree to appropriate it. 

When representatives of New Jersey’s 270,- 
000 jobless were ordered to end their siege 
of the State House (See THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, May 4, page 4), the legislature turned 
the relief problem over to Governor Hoffman 
and a committee of four Republicans. About 
$3,000,000 a month is needed for relief in 
New Jersey since the federal government lim- 
ited itself to work-relief projects. For the 
last four months New Jersey’s legislature 
has been trying to agree on tax measures which 
would raise this sum. Sales taxes and income 
taxes have been discarded. Even the present 
State Relief Council, with its 3,080 jobs, has 
been abolished. 

As Governor Hoffman writes to the Workers 
Alliance of New Jersey saying that his hands 
are tied, leaders of the Alliance are planning 
to launch a Farmer-Labor party in the fourth 
congressional district. Meanwhile, the Re- 
publicans are working on another tax bill. They 
hope soon to end the difficulties which at 
least one state is having in the administration 
of relief. 


G-Men Score 


“They were in an apartment on the first 
floor of the building and were leaving the 
house to enter an automobile when the agents 
surrounded them. The agents called on them 
to surrender and they were taken without the 
firing of a shot.” 

Thus J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s G-men, tersely described 
the taking of Alvin Karpis, alias “Old Creepy,” 
and popularly known as “Public Enemy Num- 
ber One.” For nearly three years, government 
agents, state and local police had been on his 
trail. He was taken in New Orleans by 15 
or 20 G-men led by Hoover himself. 

From the point of view of the Department’s 
Bureau of Investigation, the capture of Kar- 
pis was well timed. A Senate appropriations 
subcommittee had just taken $225,000 away 
from an appropriation increase for the Bureau 
granted by the House. After the capture, sen- 
ator after senator rose to praise the Bureau of 











THE GREAT BATTLE OF 1936 





—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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THE LATEST IN HOSPITALS 


Modernistic in style, this new naval hospital, providing 650 beds for officers and enlisted men, has been 


built in Philadelphia with PWA funds. 


Investigation and urge that the $225,000 be 
once more added to the money placed at its 
disposal to continue its fight against crime. 


Taxes Here and Abroad 


Taxes are heavy in America; there is no 
question of that. But how do they compare 
with the charges made upon citizens of other 
nations? Edward C. McDowell, Jr. undertakes 
an answer to that question in the May Current 
History. He compares tax burdens of the 
Americans, the English, and the French. He 
comes to the conclusion that the average tax 
per person in the United States, taking into 
account federal, state, and local taxes, amounts 
to $78.14 a year. In England, the average 
of all taxes per person comes to $93.45 and 
in France to $75.80. 

It appears, therefore, that the taxes per 
person are a little higher in the United States 
than in France and quite a little lower here 
than in Great Britain. But these figures do not 
tell the whole story, for the incomes of the 
English and the French are considerably lower 
than the incomes of Americans. “In England,” 
says Mr. McDowell, “people get paid about 
half of what they would receive in America 
for the same or equivalent type of work.” A 
typist in England, for example, gets about 
$10 a week and in the United States $16 or $18. 
A private secretary over there may get $12 
to $15 a week and in the United States from 
$20 to $30. Since the Englishman pays out 
more money as taxes than the American, and 
since his income is only half as great, it fol- 
lows that the burden of taxes is twice as 
heavy there as here. Mr. McDowell figures 
that the total of all kinds of taxes paid by an 
average American with an income of $3,000 is 
$142 a year, while the average tax paid by an 
Englishman with an income of $1,500 a year 
is $148. 

But even this does not tell the whole story. 
The burden on the Englishman is not quite so 
heavy as these last figures might imply. For 
the Englishman is accustomed to a lower 
standard of living than the American. Rents 
are cheaper there. “People buy fewer clothes 
and enjoy less expensive pleasures.” So while 
the actual burden of taxation is about twice 
as heavy on the Englishman as on the Ameri- 
can the pain of payment in England, though 
far more severe than that felt by the Ameri- 
can, could scarcely be said to be twice as great. 


In Brief 


Contracts awarded for building, construc- 
tion and engineering work in 16 southern states 
totaled $311,405,000 during the first four 
months of 1936, according to the Manufac- 
turers Record. This is a gain of 117 per cent 
over a similar period last year and the greatest 
gain in the last 10 years. 

* * * 

On the same day that the People’s Front 
won the French elections, $10,400,000 in gold 
was shipped on the steamship Bremen from 
Cherbourg to New York. 

The Public Health Service has suggested that 


It cost $2,350,000 and has the most up-to-date equipment. 


picric acid, a common antiseptic, may be used 
in the future to prevent sleeping sickness and 
infantile paralysis. Sprayed into the noses 
of mice and monkeys inoculated with the 
disease viruses. it proved successful. 


Names in the News 


Greta Garbo, returning from a year’s visit 
in her native Sweden, consented to be inter- 
viewed by newspapermen for the first time 
since she became a famous actress. Asked why 
she had been avoiding the press for so many 
years, she replied, “I don’t think it’s necessary 
to see the press so much when one is in mo- 
tion picture work. People ought to feel that 
which you want to express.” 

” * * 

Cornelius Van H. Engert, American minis- 
ter at Addis Ababa, sent a radio message half- 
way around the world, in order to get assistance 
from the British legation three miles away in 
the riot-stricken Ethiopian capital. His mes- 
sage went to Washington, and from there it 
went to London, and then to the British lega- 
tion in Addis Ababa. 

ok * * 

Felix Morley, editor of the Washington 

Post, shares this year’s Pulitzer prize for dis- 
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J. Edgar Hoover, who has made the word ‘‘G-Man’’ 
something to conjure with, 


tinguished editorial writing with George B. 
Parker of the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
Other winners are: Andrew C. McLaughlin, his- 
tory; Ralph B. Perry, biography; Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin, poetry; Robert E. Sherwood, 
drama; Harold L. Davis, literature. 

* * * 


The votes of Maryland’s 16 delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention are assured 
President Roosevelt. He defeated Colonel 
Henry Breckinridge by a vote of 6 to 1 in 
Maryland’s presidential preference primary. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 




















The Effect of the War on the United States 


UCH more important than the military 
victories and the political outcome 
of the World War, were the devastating 
effects upon the people of an entire nation. 
This fact should be clearly borne in mind 
by the student of American history as he 
attempts to appraise the net results of our 
participation in the conflict in which we 
were directly involved from April 1917 to 
the fall of 1918. The major political, social, 
and economic trends of the twenties bear 
tragic witness to the same fact: Many of 
our most cherished and worthwhile institu- 
tions were shattered almost beyond repair. 
Never before in our whole history had an 
entire people sunk to 
| such levels as they did 
in the desperate at- 
tempt to find them- 
selves after the close 
of the war. 

In this respect, the 
World War differed 
radically from every 
other war in our his- 
tory. From the others 
we had derived some 
definite satisfaction. 
The people felt that 
the fruits of victory were well worth the sac- 
rifices that had been made and the suffering 
that had been endured. From previous wars, 
we had won our independence, new terri- 
tory, the independence of Cuba, the preser- 
vation of the union and the settlement of 
the slavery issue. From the World War, we 
won practically nothing, despite the reassur- 
ance of Woodrow Wilson given on the mor- 
row of the armistice that “everything that 
America has fought for has been accom- 
plished.” 
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A Bad Bargain 


Scarcely had the peacemakers assembled 
at Paris than it became apparent that the 
lofty idealism which so held the American 
people during the war was a false illusion, 
for the attempt to make a new and more 
perfect world on the ruins of the old was 
thrown overboard and the desire for revenge 
became the governing motive. As a result, 
the harshest terms of peace ever imposed 
by a victor upon a vanquished foe were 
forced upon Germany, to become the public 
law of Europe to this very day. For its 
participation in the war, the United States 
did not even win the gratitude of its allies, 
for they soon turned on us in the early post- 
war period. 

In other words, the American people felt 
that they had received precious little for 
their money in their venture to save the 
world for democracy. And it was not long 
before they awoke to new cold realities. 
Their victory turned to ashes in their mouth 
as they sought to return to “normalcy.” As 
the person who has been lifted te the 
heights of ecstasy by repeated indulgence 
in drugs sinks to the depths of despond- 
ency once the artificial stimulation is re- 
moved, so the American people became dis- 
gusted and cynical when their emotions 
were no longer constantly whipped by all 
the artificial stimulation of the war. 

If one wishes to gauge the national tem- 
per during the post-war period one has only 
to sample the literature and the drama of 
the period. Here we find no attempt to 
glorify the experiences of the war, as had 
been the case in the literature of other post- 
war periods. There is no triumphant note 
in that field of art which best mirrors the 
hopes and aspirations of a people. On the 
contrary, book after book portrayed the 
ugly side of the war. Nearly all the litera- 
ture and drama of the period was written 
in a minor key, much of it bordering on the 
morbid. Our national psychology became 
one of depression and despair. 

The outward manifestation of this psy- 
chological reaction from the war was a com- 
plete breakdown of all the standards that 
had been set up. The futility of everything 


was felt more and more. The young people, 
seeing the hopeless mess in which the world 
found itself, began to question the very 
foundations of society. The twenties will 
go down in history as one of the most 
shameful decades in our whole national 
existence. Moral and religious standards 
were discarded. Excitement for the mo- 
ment became the motivating force of nearly 
all human activities. “Flaming youth,” 
the “jazz age,” and dozens of other un- 
complimentary epithets have been used to 
describe the actors and the period of that 
act in our national drama. It was truly 
the age of open rebellion and defiance of all 
the accepted codes of ethics and morals. 

Not only did the public reaction take the 
form of a let-down in private moral stand- 
ards, but there was a revulsion of all the 
sentiments that had been so forcefully 
voiced during the previous generation. The 
political creed of the man who was destined 
to bring the country back to normalcy was 
“Stabilize America first, prosper America 
first, think of America first, exalt America 
first!” We embarked upon a period of isola- 
tion, of divorcing ourselves from the 
affairs of the old world. More than that, we 
acquired a decided hatred for foreigners 
and for things foreign. We became as na- 
tionalistic and chauvinistic as the European 
nations above whose ways we always con- 
sidered ourselves. We excluded foreigners, 
surrounded ourselves by high tariff walls, 
became shamefully intolerant not only of 
views expressed by foreigners but of views 
of any kind which did not suit the majority. 
Minorities were persecuted as they had 
seldom been in our entire history. 


Political Corruption 


In the field of public morals, the same 
general tone is discernible. Political scan- 
dals of the most malodorous nature were 
gradually revealed. Members of the Presi- 
dent’s own official family were involved in 
dealings that were tainted with outright dis- 
honesty. And the amazing thing about the 
whole spectacle was that the American 
people remained singularly unmoved and 
callous through it all. The fact was that 
the people wanted nothing to happen which 
might upset business and ruin the surging 
wave of prosperity. They were little con- 
cerned with what public officials did, so 
long as they did not rock the boat. 

As a corollary of the general social de- 
moralization was the wave of materialism 
which swept the country. It was another 
inevitable reaction from the idealism which 
had been so rampant during the war. The 
seeds of industrial democracy which had 
been sown during the early days of the Wil- 
son administration were completely forgot- 
ten as employers were interested only in 
profits, and workers only in the high wages 
they had received during the war. Conse- 
quently clashes between capital and labor 
were frequently breaking out in different 
parts of the country. The greatest wave 
of speculation in our entire his- 
tory was launched and the 
“new era” was at hand. It was 
not until that fateful day in 
October 1929 that the Ameri- 
can people were brought sud- 
denly to their senses. That 
day definitely marked the end 
of one era and the beginning of 
another. What the character of 
that new era will be remains in 
the hands of the future. Cer- 
tainly it will not be like the 
period which has closed, for a 
hew generation has grown to 
maturity, a generation not di- 
rectly affected by participa- 
tion in the World War. Such 
upheavals as those of the 
twenties can be produced only 
by a war as cataclysmic as the 
last one. 
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Economics Simplified 


“Income and Economic Progress” and 
“Labor and the New Deal.” (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Committee. 
10 cents each.) 


VERY year, research organizations are 

making studies on important public 
problems which, if they could be read by a 
large number of people, would have a tre- 
mendous influence on public education. Un- 
fortunately, most of these reports are either 
so technical or so expensive that their audi- 
ence is confined to a small number of people. 
It is the purpose of the recently organized 
Public Affairs Committee—composed of a 
number of outstanding specialists in differ- 
ent fields—to make available the results of 
research by digesting and publishing the 
salient parts in pamphlet form at a small 
cost. The committee plans to put out 12 
pamphlets during the year, each of which 
will average 32 pages. 

The first of these Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets has been written by Maxwell Stewart, 
formerly of the Foreign Policy Association 
and now one of the editors of The Nation. 
It is based on the study of our economic 
order which the Brookings Institution com- 
pleted a few months ago. “Labor and the 
New Deal” is based on a recent study of 
the Twentieth Century Fund and is written 
by Louis Stark, writer on labor problems 
for the New York Times. Naturally, the 
pamphlets cover only the barest outline of 
the larger studies, but they do offer an ex- 
cellent medium to make available to large 
numbers of people the results of the best 
thought and research on the great economic 
and social problems of the day. 


Rural Pennsylvania 


“The Rolling Years,” by Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50.) 


F WE were asked to compile a list of this 
year’s “best books,” we should not hesi- 
tate to include “The Rolling Years.” It is 





FROM A DRAWING BY RAYMOND BUTLER IN ‘‘FROM SCOUT TO 


EXPLORER”’ 


New Books 


an appealing and well-written story of life 
in western Pennsylvania during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 

The scene of the first and best part of the 
story is a Scottish farming community 
shortly after the Civil War. The chief char- 
acters are Sarah McDowell, the long-suffer- 
ing mother of 12 children; her husband, 
Daniel, a strict, unyielding Presbyterian, 
and one of their daughters, Jeannie. The 
experiences of the various members of this 
family, their beliefs, desires, and ambitions, 
the changes which come over their lives, 
provide a fascinating story, sometimes hu- 
morous, sometimes grim, of early rural life 
in a unique section of the United States. 
It is impossible to do justice to the merits 
of this book in a short paragraph. It was a 
prominent contender for the Pulitzer prize 
and those who read it will be well rewarded. 


In Little America 


“Scout to Explorer,” by Paul Siple. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.) 


AUL SIPLE was the Boy Scout mem- 

ber of Richard E. Byrd’s first expedition 
to the Antarctic. He returned from the boy- 
hood voyage with an enthusiasm for ex- 
ploration and with a mind attuned to the 
sciences. Vowing to return to Little Amer- 
ica he completed his college course, special- 
izing in science. 

When Admiral Byrd was preparing for 
his second voyage in 1934, he invited Paul 
Siple to join the expedition as a full-fledged 
member of the scientific staff. Naturall; 
the invitation was accepted and this book is 
a record of the young scientist-explorer’s 
experiences. It is also a record of the Byrd 
expedition and as such will appeal to all 
those who have any interest in modern, sci- 
entific exploration. 


A. E. Housman 


RAPPED in a mood of melancholy 
were many of the poems of Alfred 
Edward Housman. 


LE 


Now the author of 
“A Shropshire Lad” and “Last 
Poems,” delicate lyrics dealing 
with youth and death, is him- 
self dead. He was 77 years old. 
For 10 years a clerk in the 
British Patent Office, he studied 
the classics in the evening until 
well qualified to become pro- 
fessor of Latin at Cambridge 
University, a position which he 
held for 30 years. His two vol- 
umes of verse, one published in 
1896, the other in 1922, are in 
the great tradition of English 
minor poetry. 





The Pulitzer prize for the 
most distinguished novel pub- 
lished in 1935 has been awarded 
to Harold L. Davis, for “Honey 
in the Horn.” The book is a 
first novel. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 





A college education. Is it of any value to those who are unwilling to 
work? How may students decide whether they 
should attend college? 


i e~ + three imaginary students will meet 
each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to 
follow these discussions week by week and thus 
to become acquainted with the three charac- 
ters. Needless to say, the views expressed on 
this page are not to be taken as the opinions 
of the editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


John: I have been hearing a good many 
students talk lately about going to college. 
Some of these were high school students 
who are trying to make up their minds 
whether they should go or not, and others 
were college students trying to decide 
whether to go on further or to leave and 
look for jobs. I suppose there is always a lot 
of discussion of that kind at this season—as 
the school year is drawing to a close. But 
really I can’t see that there should be so 
much debate back and forth on that ques- 
tion. It seems to me there is only one side 
to it. If anybody can go to college, he 
should do it. Of course, if he can’t go, that 
is another question. But why should intelli- 
gent young people be trying to decide 
whether they want to go to college or 
whether, if they are already there, they 
want to stay? 

Charles: Why shouldn’t we all be dis- 
cussing that question? I can’t see that the 
arguments are all on one side. It seems to 
me that it is a very difficult question for any 
of us to answer—should we try to go 
through college or not? I think it depends 
on what one’s interests are. If he likes to 
read and if he is interested in history, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, philosophy, sci- 
ence, and so on, then he should go to col- 
lege, for it is with subjects like these that 
one is occupied in college or university. If 
one does not care for these things and is not 
willing to buckle down and work at them 
and does not think they will do him any 
good, he should go out and try to find a job. 

John: But by the time one gets through 
college or university he has more than 
merely some information on these various 
subjects. He has obtained a broad educa- 
tion and has acquired culture. 

Charles: Not necessarily so. Some people 
get a great deal out of college, I’ll admit. 
But others don’t. One doesn’t get an educa- 
tion automatically, either in high school or 
college; merely going to class and getting a 
smattering in a number of subjects. And a 
little information here and there doesn’t do 
one any good. It depends on what he puts 
into it, and if his interests are not such that 
he is going to put a great deal in, he had 
better stay out. 

Mary: But you have been speak- 
ing as though one gets nothing out 
of college except what he gets from 
his classroom work. It seems to me 
that one of the chief values of at- 
tending college comes from the as- 
sociations one makes. One develops 
in personality and character through 
friendships and through participat- 
ing in the social life. 

Charles: Here again, it all de- 
pends on the individual. Some bene- 
fit from the associations they make 
in college. Others lose. I should say 
that a young man or woman is rather 
more likely to develop habits of 
laziness and shiftlessness in college 
than he is if he goes out and gets a 
job. He is just as likely to form 
bad habits—habits of drinking and 
gambling and so on. The people 
who go to college are not particu- 
larly superior to those who don’t 
There are good ones and bad ones. 
One may find helpful associations 
in college and he may find them 
outside. It depends on his own per- 
sonality, his own interests, and his 
own will power. If anybody has the 
notion that college students are a 
lot of thoughtful, large-minded, stu- 
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dious, sympathetic young people with fine 
ideals, he is sadly mistaken. Some of them 
come up to these standards just as some 


people outside of school do. But a good 
many don’t. 
John: I suppose a great deal depends 


upon the school that one attends. There are 
colleges where the ideals you have spoken 
of prevail to a very great extent, and there 
are other places where there is a great deal 
of idleness and a considerable amount of 
dissipation. 

Mary: I think unquestionably each per- 
son should study the school he is to attend 
very carefully. 

Charles: He should also study himself. 
I think it is not so much a matter of the 
school he attends. There are all classes of 
boys and girls in every school. He should 
know himself well enough to determine in 
advance whether he will choose the right 
kind of associations or not. He can find 
the right kind any place he goes. But there 
isn’t any place where he can go with assur- 
ance that he won’t be tempted to line up 
with the wrong crowd. The point I make is 
that if he is self-reliant and has a little 
imagination, he can get a better education 
by carrying on his reading and forming 
friendships outside of school than he can in 
college. 

John: But he isn’t likely to do it. His 
education will probably be one-sided if he 
does not go to college. 

Charles: I come back to the first state- 
ment I made. If one is really interested in 
the kind of thing that the colleges do, he 
can get a great deal out of going. If he is 
not, he is as likely to be hurt as helped. 

Mary: It comes down to this, doesn’t it 
—that if one is trying to make something 
of himself, he can probably do it better in 
college than elsewhere. He will find helpful 
influences there. He will be able to carry 
on systematic studies. But if he is not in- 
terested in making something of himself, 
or is too lazy to try, college won’t save him 
—won’t do very much for him. 

Charles: The trouble is that there are a 
lot of boys and girls who don’t know that. 
They go to college, not because they are 
determined to seize every opportunity to 
improve themselves, but because they are 
lazy and want to put off as long as possible 
the day when they will actually go out and 
get to work. 

John: Even if one wants to go to work 
now, though, it is hard for him to find a job. 
If he can’t get into a good position, it seems 
to me he had better go on to college. 
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Charles: That is all right if his parents 
can afford it. But it is disgusting to me to 
see able-bodied fellows or girls who are not 
trying to do anything particularly for them- 
selves but who are willing to use up their 
parents’ savings having a good time in col- 
lege. If conditions are such that one can 
go to college, and if he knows why he is 
going, he can get a great deal out of it, 
probably. But if one cannot go, he should 
not feel ruined. He can read widely and 
choose his associations wisely and get an 
education for himself. 

Mary: But we can all agree that if one 
knows what he wants to get out of higher 
education, he should go to college—pro- 
vided he can do so. 

Charles: Yes, I think I would agree to 
that. But none of us, in deciding whether to 
enter college or go on with our college 
courses, should think that a university career 
is a certain road to anything. A university 
is a place where one may work to advantage 
if he wants to. But it is not the only road 
to success by any means. The big question 
for each one of us, whether already in col- 
lege or not, is this: Are we willing to work 
hard and make use of our opportunities? 
I don’t mean that we should not have fun, 
but I mean that we should be governed by 
common sense in all that we do. Those who 
are not ready to give up the irresponsibil- 
ities of childhood cannot expect a college to 
make much of them. They might just as 
well stay away and save their parents’ 
money. But I think that you are right, 
Mary, and you, too, John, in thinking that 
colleges do furnish real opportunities for 
the right kind of people. 





HOSPITALS FOR ALL 





Many people together can often accom- 
plish what one person cannot do alone. 
Such is the case with the Associated Hos- 
pital Service of New York, a codperative 
organization to assure medical care to its 
subscribers who pay a small sum 
yearly. The wage earner whose sal- 
ary covers ordinary living expenses 
is often unable to set any money 
aside in case of illness. By paying 
$10 a year to the Associated Hos- 
pital Service he becomes entitled to 
three weeks of hospital care and a 
25 per cent reduction for care be- 
yond 21 days. 

Neither the care of a physician or 
surgeon, nor the care of cases al- 
ready provided for under the work- 
men’s compensation law, is included 
in the plan. Nor does the service 
provide for the care of all diseases. 
But room and board, nursing, use 
of the operating room, ordinary 
medication and dressings, care of 
mothers who have belonged to the 
association for 10 months, anes- 
thesia and ordinary X-ray examina- 
tions—all these are in .uded at a 
cost of about three cents a day. 

A patient enters a hospitai on the 
recommendation of a physician. To 
belong to the Association, the pa- 
tient must only sign a statement 
that he is in good health and that he 
is joining with a group of not less 
than 10 persons. 











THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 














“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” And there’s no tax on a good 
name, either. —Salina (Kan.) JourNAL 

Reno, they say, now claims to be an impor- 
tant factor in the dairy industry. That’s where 
the cream of the country goes to get separated. 

—Humboldt (Kan.) Union 

Mamma and Papa Dionne are hoping that 
the film, “The Country Doctor,” will be re- 
leased in Canada soon so that they can see the 
quins. —Birmingham News 

An educated man is not one who knows 
everything; he is one who knows where 
to go to find the information and to shape 
his judgment.—Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
Pres. Calif. Institute of Technology. 

In the coming campaign the Democrats with 
their college professors and the Republicans 
with theirs, are evidently out to use all their 
faculties, —Norfolk VIRGINIAN-PILOs 





Harry L. Hopkins says there is no politics in 
relief. Oh, well, for the next six months 
there’ll be mighty little relief in politics, either. 

—Boston HERALD 





It seems as though the politicians just can’t 
get together for a good fireside talk without 
trying to push each other in. —LifE - 





The drop in the sales of red ink during 
the past few months is the most remark- 
able feature in our trade history. 

—Fred L. Whalen, Ink Manufacturer 





We still have free speech in this country and 
you can say what you please, but so often you 
wish you hadn’t. 

—St. Louis Star-TIMEs 

There are counselors who say “Do 
nothing” ; others who say “Do every- 
thing.” I say to you “Do something,” 
and if it does not work, do something else. 

—Franklin D. Roosevelt 











SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. What measure does the United States 
Chamber of Commerce think should be 
adopted to solve the unemployment problem? 
Do you agree with this view? 

2. What recommendations did it make with 
respect to the problem of the redistribution 
of income? relief? social security? hours and 
wages? the Supreme Court? 

3. Why has Africa become increasingly im- 
portant to the future economic welfare of 
Europe ? 

4. What, from the political standpoint, are 
likely to be some of the consequences of Italy’s 
conquest of Ethiopia? 

5. What do you consider to be the principal 
advantages of a college education? 

6. How is the outcome of the French elec- 
tions likely to affect French foreign policy? 
domestic policy ? 

7. To what specific causes do you attribute 
the social demoralization which befell this 
country during the decade following the 
World War? 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Edouard Daladier 
(eh-dwahr’ da-la-dee-ay’), Leon Blum (lay-on’ 
bloom’—first o as in go), Ernst von Starhem- 
berg (airnst’ fon’ shtah’rem-bairg), Kurt’ 
Schuschnigg (koort’ shoo’-shneek), Hjalmar 
Schacht (hyal’mar shahkt’), Goering (gu’ring; 
—u as in burn), Cardenas (kar’day-nas). 
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U. S . Chamber 


of Commerce 


Sets Forth Economic Policies 


(Concluded from page 1) 


they can get them; and, furthermore, that 
there is not enough competition among the 
great corporations to force them to serve 
either workers or the public fairly. Here 
we have a first-rate issue upon which opin- 
ion is divided. 

2. The Chamber declared that business 
must assure economic security to all indi- 
viduals. It must furnish high wages and 
must take care, in some way, of those who 
are too old to earn a living. Here again, 
however, interference by the government 
is condemned. The Chamber of Commerce 
opposes social security acts. It thinks that 
business organizations should look after 
their own people. Naturally this declara- 
tion raises an issue, because many people 
believe that legislation by the government 
ito establish security for those who are old 
or unemployed is necessary. 

3. The Chamber resolved that employees 
‘should recognize their own responsibility 
and should not impose upon employers con- 
ditions of employment which would hurt 
business. 

4. A declaration is made against codes 
imposed upon industry by the government 
—such codes as were established under the 
NRA. 

5. When the government lets a contract 
to a private company to furnish materials 


no means take over the whole business of 
producing electricity, it should carry on a 
limited number of government projects 
in order to determine how cheaply elec- 
tricity can be produced and what fair prices 
are. 

8. The power of the Supreme Court to 
declare acts of Congress unconstitutional 
should not be restricted. This point will 
be challenged by some persons, but it is to 
be observed that the Roosevelt administra- 
tion has never taken the position that the 
Court’s powers should be limited in any 
way. So there is no definite issue at this 
point between the business !eaders and the 
administration. 

9. Foreign trade should be encouraged. 
To that end, the value of the dollar and of 
foreign currencies should be fixed definitely 
so as to avoid fluctuations, unless interna- 
tional agreements can be brought about. 
That is substantially the position of both 
the Republican and Democratic parties, 
though there is a difference of opinion as 
to whether the administration is trying as 
hard as it might to bring about an interna- 
tional agreement. 


Wages and Prices 


10. The Chamber declares that the dis- 
tribution of income among the people of 
the country and the classes of the 
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industrial population is one of the 
big problems facing business. It 
says that prices should be fair. It 
implies that they should be kept 
down to a reasonable level in order 
that people may be able to buy 
more goods. But the business 
leaders do not tell how that result 
can be accomplished. They say 
that something should be done to 
prevent unfair methods in busi- 
ness. Now when businessmen speak 
of unfair methods, they generally 
have in mind price-cutting prac- 
tices of one sort or another. When 
they set out to discourage what 
they call unfair practices, they 
usually do it by forming agree- 
ments among themselves to elimi- 
nate price-cutting and other prac- 
tices of sharp competition. This 
is likely to have the result of keep- 
ing prices up rather than of bring- 
ing them down. It does not appear, 
therefore, that American business 











“BROAD Is THE WAY THAT LEADETH TO 


DESTRUCTION” 


—Elderman in Washington Post 


it should not make conditions declaring 
what wages should be paid to the employees 
for doing the work. 

6. The government should not undertake 
to control production in any industry either 
.directly or indirectly. This resolution ap- 
‘parently hits at such legislation as the AAA 
and the Guffey Coal Act. The Chamber op- 
poses the attempt which the administration 
has been making to control production on 
the farms, so as to prevent the production 
of mure than the farmers can sell to ‘ad- 
vantage. This position is naturally opposed 
by the New Dealers, and also by many Re- 
publicans, for it is to be observed that most 
of the Republican candidates are not di- 
rectly opposing the principles of the ad- 
ministration’s agricultural program of crop 
restriction. 


A Sharp Issue 


7. The government should not compete 
with private industry. This declaration is 
made in general terms. Another statement 
made by the Chamber in its resolutions is 
that the government should not produce 
electricity, but should leave the develop- 
ment of water power resources to private 
companies. In making this point, the busi- 
ness leaders were criticizing in particular 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and its ac- 
tivities. Friends of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration will take issue on that point, argu- 
ling that while the government should by 


leaders have any definite plan to 
insure that prices will be kept 
down to a point fairly close to 
cost of production. 

This raises one of the sharpest issues of 
the present day. President Roosevelt be- 
lieves that when prices are kept up, the 
government should step in and help the 
workers to put wages up, so that the work- 
ers can buy as much as they have been 
buying or more. He also thinks that the 
government should step in to help the farm- 
ers raise their prices so that they can buy 
as much or more of industrial products 
than they have been buying. 


Senator Borah, a prominent Republican, 
on the other hand, believes that the govern- 
ment should interfere in another way—a 
way which neither President Roosevelt nor 
the business leaders like. He says that the 
government should enact rigid antitrust 
laws and should enforce them in order that 
a small number of companies may not be 
able to keep prices up. He thinks that the 
government can compel corporations to 
compete with one another and thus bring 
prices down so that people generally wil] be 
able to buy more goods. The Chamber of 
Commerce, of course, opposes both the 
Roosevelt and Borah ideas. It assumes that 
competition is strong enough now to com- 
pel companies to keep their prices down 
sufficiently low. 

11. The government should step out of 
the housing business; housing is a local 
problem and should be in private hands. 
Local chambers of commerce should try to 
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SOME BUSINESSMEN 


These men were prominent at the Chamber of Commerce meeting. 


Left to right: Hon. R. C. Matthews, 


Toronto, Canada, president of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce; Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y., 
president of U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Fred H. Clausen, Horicon, Wisconsin; and Roy C. Osgood, 
Chicago, Ill. 


encourage housing projects which will fur- 
nish homes within the reach of all. If there 
are people who cannot afford to rent decent 
houses, it might be well for the local govern- 
ments to give them rental subsidies, or aids, 
out of relief funds, but the national govern- 
ment should stay away from this field. 
The Home Owners Loan Corporation should 
be abandoned, and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation should cease its support 
of mortgage companies, organized for the 
purpose of assisting house construction. 


The Relief Question 


12. Federal expenses should be reduced. 
The resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce do not specify exactly how the 
reduction should be made. But addresses 
delivered before the convention dealt freely 
with that subject. The general impression 
was that relief of unemployment should be 
turned over largely to states, cities, and 
counties, and that the actual job of distrib- 
uting relief should be in the hands of local 
authorities. Work relief by the government 
was condemned. The argument was that all 
the government projects should be given up; 
that the national, state, and local govern- 
ments should codperate in raising as much 
money as is necessary to relieve actual 
need; that this money should be given out 
as a dole and not in furnishing jobs; and 
that the distribution should be by local 
communities. 

It was assumed by those addressing the 
convention that a plan of this kind would 
permit necessary relief and would, at the 
same time, greatly reduce the costs of re- 
lief. Such a belief is hotly contested by the 
friends of the Roosevelt administration, who 
insist, first, that the states and local com- 
munities are not able to take over the job 
of relieving unemployment, and, second, 
that since the national government must 
raise the money for relief, it should dis- 
tribute the funds; furthermore, that it can 
do this as cheaply as, or more cheaply than, 


local authorities can. Friends of the admin- 
istration argue further that if government 
relief work were stopped, there would be 
wholesale unemployment and distress, and 
that the movement toward recovery would 
be checked. The reply of the business lead- 
ers is that if the government were to step 
out of the relief picture, businessmen would 
be encouraged; they would feel safer; they 
would expand their plants, increase their 
activities, and give work in private industry 
to the unemployed. Here we have a cen- 
tral issue in American politics. 

13. The Chamber of Commerce went on 
record as being opposed to the tax bill now 
before Congress. It declared that this act 
would hurt industry without supplying the 
money which is needed. 

14. The government should give sub- 
sidies, or gifts, to private American shipping 
companies so that a merchant marine under 
our flag may be maintained. 

15. Consolidation of railway systems 
should be permitted, but not enforced by 
the government. 

16. The federal government should not 
undertake any work of flood control or pre- 
vention, except upon large rivers and in 
cases where a number of states are con- 
cerned. “Primary responsibility for other 
flood control projects should rest with the 
states, acting either individually or through 
compacts.” 

17. The forests should be preserved so 
that “the amount cut annually does not ex- 
ceed the amount grown annually.” This 
should be applied to all forests whether they 
are publicly or privately owned. 


A Controversial Program 

Such is the program advanced by Ameri- 
can business leaders. Practically every fea- 
ture of the program is a subject of contro- 
versy, being supported by certain elements 
and opposed by others. We have indicated 
only a few of the larger and more hotly con- 
tested issues which are involved in the con- 
sideration of such a program. 
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A conference of labor leaders 
would naturally set forth a 
program very different from 
this. So would a conference 
of farm leaders. Neither of 
the great political parties 
would agree with all points 
of the program. Neverthe- 
less, the principles set forth 
at this annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber 
of Commerce represents the 
views of powerful forces in 
American industry and poli- 
tics. The views expressed 
and the resolutions adopted 
this year are particularly im- 
portant, in view of the forth- 
coming political campaign 
in which many of the vital 
issues will be debated. Ac- 
count will be taken of the 
policies set forth at the 








“THROW ’EM ALL AWAY AND UNEMPLOYMENT WILL 


SOLVE ITSELF!” 


-Doyle in N. Y. Evening Post 


Washington conference as 
the parties draft their plat- 
forms next month. 
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The Semester Test 


TEST NO. 1 





Part 1 


Directions: In column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news since the beginning of ; i i 
: é sw v f L g of the second semester and who have been ment d 
The —— Observer. In Column II are 25 descriptions, 15 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate denevlntlon, sth couk 
name listed. 


Column I Column II Column I Column I 
(A) Senator who is sponsoring a low-cost housing plan. RD xi nat : 
oe - (M)_ Exiled president of Mexico. 
(B) Former head of the NRA. wwe 9, Niceto Alcala Zamora (N) Leader of the Farmer-Labor movement 
2. Rafael Franco (C) Mussolini’s adviser on financial matters. (O) Premier of Spain. 
(D) Dictator of Paraguay. ~~, Thomas Parran (P) Author of “Inside Europe.” 
.. 3. Pietro Badoglio (2) Preach sceatict 
rench scientist. : : . (Q) Chief of the French Popular Front. 
Wiel eee wake ee —s~S hia 11. Pierre-Etienne Flandin 
_ 4. John W. Studebaker (F) residential adviser who recently died. (R) British foreign secretary. 
(G) Italian = Ethiopia, 12. Robert F. Wagner (S) Republican candidate for the presidential nomination. 
. 5. Manuel Azafia (H) Japanese premier. (T) French premier. 
(I) Senator who has attacked the WPA for its administra- |. 13. Koki Hirota (U) Head of the National Youth Administration. 
ee .. 6. Albert Sarraut tion of relief in his state. 


(V) Japanese ambassador to the United States 


) President of the United Mine Workers of America. eee er 
(J resident of the United Mine Workers of America 14. Floyd B, Olson (W) French foreign minister. 


(K) American novelist. (X) 


7. Anthony Eden 
United States commissioner of education. 


8. John L. Lewis (L) Surgeon general of the United States Health Service. vowel 5. John Gunther (Y) President of Spain who was forced to resign. 


Part 2 


Directions: Read carefully each of the following statements. Decide which of the __...........20. The Nye Committee has been attacked for seizing telegrams of private individuals and 
statements are true and which are false. Place the word “true” on the dotted line corporations. 
in front of each statement which you consider true, and the word “false” on the dotted 
line before each statement which is partly or wholly false. sand. Under the Locarno agreement, England and Italy pledged themselves to help preserve 


Germany’s western frontier by assisting whichever country might be attacked. 
..16. More than half the workers of the United States are members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. vwuuun22. David Cushman Coyle, in his book, “Brass Tacks,” advances the theory that a larger 
proportion of the national income will have to be spent and a smaller proportion saved 


..17, President Roosevelt’s principal support comes from the business community and the if we are to have economic stability. 


upper classes. vuuuuuudd. The principal cause of the tremendous increase in the cost of the federal government 


during the last three decades was the World War. 
.18. The principal function of the American Liberty League is to guarantee and preserve 


the civil liberties of the American people. 24. Upon his return from a tour of inspection of Puerto Rico, Secretary Ickes reported 


that the island was enjoying unusual prosperity. 





19. The administration’s relief program has been criticized mainly on the ground that 25. In the first day’s voting in the French elections, the radical, or Left, parties were 
politics has played a part in handling it. overwhelmingly defeated. 







Part 3 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase 
that will make a true complete statement. 















33. The conservative wing of the Democratic party is today represented by (1) Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; (2) Burton K. Wheeler; (3) Alfred E. Smith; (4) Robert F. Wagner. 








..26. The Popular Front in France is an organization interested in (1) imposing sanctions 34 
on Italy; (2) preventing the establishment of fascism; (3) establishing communism; “~~ 
(4) preserving the gold standard. 


. Russia and Japan have been quarreling over control of (1) Inner Mongolia; (2) Outer 
Mongolia; (3) Siberia; (4) Manchoukuo. 


..35, The purpose of the open-door policy is to (1) keep European nations out of the 
western hemisphere; (2) increase trade between the United States and Canada; 
(3) permit immigration of foreigners into this country; (4) give the United States 
equal trade opportunities with all other countries in China. 


..27. Hitler’s main excuse for sending his troops into the Rhineland in March was (1) the 

Allies’ failure to disarm in accordance with the Versailles Treaty; (2) France’s treaty 
of alliance with Russia; (3) England’s repudiation of the Locarno pact; (4) the fail- 
ure of the London naval conference to grant Germany naval equality. 

























..36. The Black Committee has been sharply criticized for (1) spending huge sums of 
money; (2) seizing telegrams of private individuals and companies; (3) recommend- 
ing government ownership and operation of the munitions industry; (4) attacking 
President Wilson. 


..28. The neutrality law passed at this session of Congress provides that (1) the United 
States shall join the League of Nations in imposing sanctions against an aggressor 
nation; (2) the President shall, upon the outbreak of war, declare an embargo on all 
exports to both belligerents; (3) no loans to belligerents shall be made; (4) no loans 
shall be made to a belligerent which has failed to pay its war debt to this country. 

37. The agreement reached at the London naval conference provided that (1) the treaty 

of 1930 should be renewed for six years; (2) the five powers should reduce their naval 
forces 15 per cent; (3) Great Britain, France, and the United States should limit the 
size of their battleships; (4) Japan should have equality with Britain and the United 
States. 


ee ...29, The administration’s tax plan has been criticized on the ground that it would (1) bear 
more heavily upon the poor than the wealthy; (2) result in the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few big companies; (3) prevent business concerns from lay- 
ing up reserves to tide them over times of depression; (4) lead to wild inflation of 
the currency. 

38. The play which was given the New York Drama Critics’ award this year was 
(1) “Saint Joan,” by Bernard Shaw; (2) “Idiot’s Delight,” by Robert Sherwood; 
(3) “Boy Meets Girl,” by Bella and Samuel Spewack; (4) “Winterset,” by Maxwell 
Anderson. 





...30. Mussolini has reorganized the Italian economy by (1) ordering the nationalization of 
certain large industries; (2) placing the workers in control of manufacturing plants; 
(3) dividing the large estates among the peasants and workers; (4) ordering a 10 per 
cent reduction in all prices. 
...39. The main purpose of the conference of the Latin American countries to be held this 


31. The United States acquired Puerto Rico as a result of (1) purchase from Denmark; . year at Buenos Aires is to (1) discuss ending the Monroe Doctrine; (2) form a tariff 
(2) the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty; (3) purchase from Russia; (4) the Spanish-American union among all the nations of this hemisphere; (3) find ways to cement peace among 
War. the nations; (4) decide what shall be done to restore peace and order to Cuba. 


..$2. The issue of craft versus industrial unions has brought a split in the (1) United States __........ 40. Tagore is (1) an Indian poet; (2) an Armenian philosopher; (3) leader of the Turkish 
Chamber of Commerce; (2) American Liberty League; (3) American Federation of radical party; (4) author of a four-volume work on sociology which is having great 
Labor; (4) United Mine Workers of America. success in this country. 
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The Semester Test 


TEST NO. 2 





Part 1 


Directions: In column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news since the beginning of the second semester and who have been mentioned in 


The American Observer. In Column II are 25 descriptions, 15 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate description with each 
name listed. 


Column I Column I 
(A) Republican keynoter. (N) One of the founders of the Veterans of Future Wars. 
—— ‘ — 8. Frederick Steiwe inal ; 
1. Key Pittman (B) Foreign correspondent and author of “Personal History rederic iets (O) Federal coérdinator of transportation. 
(C) Adviser to Emperor Haile Selassie. Daniel W. Ho: (P) Hitler’s ambassador who carried on the negotiations 
2. Fulgencio Batista ; ~~ - 9. Daniel W. Hoan with the Locarno powers at London. 
(D) Recently elected president of Cuba. ; 
i : ; (Q) Co-founder of the Townsend Plan, who has resigned. 
(E) One of the authors of “The Modern Corporation and ; 10. Vincent Sheean ’ 
. 3. Joseph B. Eastman Private Property.” (R) Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
(F) Head of the Rural Electrification Administration. og oes 11. Eugene Grace (S) Dictator of Cuba. 
- 4. Hjalmar Schacht (G) American delegate to the London naval conference. (T) Congressman attacked by William Randolph Hearst. 
(H) Socialist mayor of Milwaukee. ~wmennnl 2, Morris L. Cooke (U) President of the Reichsbank. 
eer 5. Lazaro Cardenas 


(I) American poet. (V) Head of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
..13, Paul Engle 
(J) President of Mexico. 


6. Joachim von Ribben- . (W) Officer of the American Liberty League. 
trop (K) Head of the government’s soil conservation program. 14. John J. McSwain Ot) ‘Chin atts tien. 
(L) Commander of the American Legion. 
; ; (Y) Adviser to Secretary Wallace and author of “$2500 a 
7. Olin Glenn Saxon (M) Head of the Republican brain trust. wml 5, Mordecai Ezekiel Year.” 


Part 2 


Directions: Read carefully each of the following statements. Decide which of the _.................20. The 200 leading American corporations control practically half the wealth of 
statements are true and which are false. Place the word “true” on the dotted line the United States. 
in front of each statement which you consider true, and the word “false” on the dotted 
line before each statement which is partly or wholly false. dss wmme21, Governor Landon’s support comes primarily from the radical wing of the Re- 


publican party. 


16. The United Mine Workers of America is an industrial union and favors that type 


of labor organization. ume. More than half the plots for movies are derived from stage plays. 
.17. In passing the bonus bill, Congress provided for payment by means of a general snrnmmenenend The United States is now spending more for its army and navy than at any period 
sales tax. 


of peace in its entire history. 


.18. As a result of the codperative movement, capitalism has been completely abolished _......... 24, The Rhineland crisis served to help Mussolini’s cause in Africa by separating 
in Sweden. France and England. 


19. Conservatives are the leaders in the movement to curb the powers of the Supreme 
Court so as to give the government greater power in regulating American industry. 


bh 
wn 


. In his Baltimore speech, President Roosevelt promised business that it would 
no longer be interfered with by the government. 


Part 3 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase that it had failed to settle the Ethiopian dispute; (2) England declared flatly that 
that will make a true complete statement. she would resign if the League did not impose oil sanctions against Italy; (3) 
France refused to be bound further by the sanctions program; (4) France and 


26. Under the government’s new farm program, production of farm crops will be Italy formed an agreement whereby Italy was given Ethiopia in exchange for her 
reduced in part by (1) selling existing surpluses abroad; (2) the government’s support against Germany. 
renting millions of acres now being cultivated; (3) raising the tariff on farm 
products; (4) paying the farmers if they take their land out of cultivation, (2 woe 34 


. The central thesis of Coyle’s “Brass Tacks” is that in order to have economic 
stability in this country (1) the government will have to stop its spending program; 
(2) more of the national income will have to be spent and less of it invested; (3) 
the Social Security Act will have to be repealed; (4) the government must embark 
upon a vast program of self-liquidating works. 


..27, Sinclair Lewis’ novel, “It Can’t Happen Here,” deals with (1) the next war; 
(2) the United States under a fascist dictatorship; (3) conditions among the 
sharecroppers of the South; (4) life in the United States in the year 2000. 


..28. The government of Turkey has demanded the right to (1) end the treaty Of —creccumndS. 
Lausanne; (2) fortify the Dardanelles; (3) send ships through the Suez Canal; 
(4) end her mandate over Palestine. ; 


In a recent decree Mussolini ordered (1) cessation of hostilities in Ethiopia; (2) a 
10 per cent wage increase to all Italian workers; (3) dissolution of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies; (4) abolition of all labor organizations in Italy. 


.29. In addition to the Versailles Treaty, Hitler, by reoccupying the Rhineland, _...............36. An amendment to the Constitution proposed by House Committee on Election of 
violated the treaty of (1) Lausanne; (2) Rapallo; (3) Saint-Germain-en-Laye; President and Representatives calls for (1) a six-year term of office for the president ; 
(4) Locarno. (2) election of the president by the state legislatures; (3) abolition of the electoral 


college; (4) four-year terms of office for all members of the House. 
30. As a result of the last elections, the government of Spain is now controlled by (1) 


radicals; (2) fascists; (3) communists; (4) monarchists,  § —__aasseansnetsnsensete 37 


. The Black committee of the Senate has been investigating (1) the power trust; 
(2) lobbying; (3) the munitions industry; (4) the Townsend Plan. 
31. Senator Tydings of Maryland has introduced a bill in the Senate providing for (1) 
admission of Hawaii as a state in the Union; (2) sale of the Virgin Islands to Emg-  ..ecccmcum 38. The Franco-Soviet treaty provides that (1) Russia shall cease spreading communist 
land; (3) independence of Puerto Rico; (4) voting privileges to the inhabitants of propaganda in France; (2) France shall come to Russia’s aid in case the latter is 
Alaska. attacked by Japan; (3) in case either France or Russia is attacked by another 
European power, the other will come to its aid; (4) both countries will stop trad- 
32. In an interview with an American newspaperman, Josef Stalin declared that Russia ing with Germany until the Rhineland is evacuated. 
would go to war if (1) Germany refused to remove her troops from the Rhineland ; 
(2) Japan sent her troops into Outer Mongolia; (3) China did not immediately — ....0.0000... 39 
stop persecuting communists in North China; (4) Japan did not withdraw her 
troops from the Siberian border. 


. The codperative movement is designed to benefit (1) farmers; (2) workers; (3) 
consumers; (4) producers. 


pacpaaeaated 40. The main feature of the administration’s new tax program is (1) a tax on corpora- 
tions surpluses; (2) a general sales tax; (3) an increase in income taxes; (4) a 
reduction in the income tax rates. 


33. The League of Nations received its most serious setback in recent years last month 
when (1) Mussolini flatly refused to accept its peace proposal and it had to admit 





